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More Troubles 
For De Gaulle 


French President's Foes 
Exert Added Pressure 


Signs of discord in France 
are a matter of concern to 
U. S. leaders. That country 
is a key nation in the western 
alliance. 


HREE scenes last month indi- 

cated the mixed feelings of 
Frenchmen toward the governmert 
headed by Charles de Gaulle. 

@ In a town in Brittany, a pro- 
cession of discontented farmers— 
mounted on trucks and tractors— 
waved posters, denouncing low 
market prices for milk and pota- 
toes and urging government aid. 

@ In the North African city of 
Algiers, capital of Algeria (which 
Paris regards as a part of France), 
French citizens cheered verbal at- 
tacks on President de Gaulle. Au- 
tomobile horns sounded—3 short 
blasts followed by 2 long ones—in 
what has become a rallying signal 
for those opposed to De Gaulle. 

@ In the mountainous Aveyron 
region of south-central France, en- 
thusiastic crowds greeted Mr. de 
Gaulle as he toured the area. In 
every town square, throngs pushed 
forward to shake the President’s 
hand. 

As these actions indicate, Presi- 
dent de Gaulle has both supporters 
and opponents. The latter are, how- 
ever, providing the most serious 
opposition to his government since 
De Gaulle came to power in 1958. 

U. S. officials hope that the 
French Chief Executive will be able 
to keep discord from spreading fur- 
ther. With 212,736 square miles, 
France is the largest country in 
western Europe, and is a major 
ally of ours. Anything that weak- 
ens France cannot help but weaken 
the free-world alliance. 

Industrial growth. Unrest is 
growing in France at a time when 

that nation of 
45,540,000 peo- 
ple is, in most 
respects, enjoy- 
ing the greatest 
prosperity it has 
known in years. 
National income 
is steadily 
mounting, and 
industrial out- 
put is about 7% 
ahead of last year’s. Aluminum 
and steel production is high, and 
important manufactures include 
automobiles, chemicals, machinery, 
ships, and textiles. 

In many parts of the country, 
new office buildings, factories, and 
apartments are going up. Hundreds 

(Concluded on page 8) 


De Gaulle 


SPACECRAFT can perform many kinds of tasks. 
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APOLLO & NOVA 
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Some already have proved useful in weather research. They 


can also help to improve our communications and missile-warning systems, and may carry men to the moon. 


U. S. Aims for Reaching Moon 


Other Goals Also Set in Big Space Program 


“Now it is time to take longer 
strides—time for a great new 
American enterprise—time for 
this nation to take a clearly 
leading role in space achieve- 
ment.” 


ITH the above words, in a 

speech before a joint session 
of Congress, President Kennedy ur- 
gently sounded a keynote for a 
greatly expanded U. S. effort to 
match Russia in reaching the re- 
gions beyond our earth. 

This country, Mr. Kennedy holds, 
should make every effort to land 
a man on the moon before 1971 
and bring him back safely. This 
exciting project, he says, would be 
a most important step toward long- 
range exploration of the space 
around us. 

The President also calls for more 
satellites that can signal weather 
conditions in all parts of the world, 
and thus make easier the job of 
forecasting dangerous. storms. He 


favors additional satellites to serve 
as relay stations for global tele- 
phone service, intercontinental TV 
and radio broadcasting, and other 
types of communication. 

There is also a military side to 
expansion in space. New vehicles 
orbiting around earth, for instance, 
can provide us with a warning sys- 
tem that would give advance notice 
of oncoming missile attacks from 
an enemy. 

Some of the programs originated 
in previous administrations, but the 
present one proposes to spend far 
more money than has been allotted 
to space projects in the past. Costly 
motors, rocket cases, capsules for 
astronauts, and safety devices are 
among new equipment needed. 

Congressional appropriations for 
space projects have been averaging 
less than a billion dollars in recent 
years. Spending this year will prob- 
ably be 3 billion dollars (including 
money for military projects), and 
thereafter it will rise to 5 billions 


annually—a little more than was 
budgeted for the entire govern- 
ment’s operations in 1933. Space 
expenditures over the next 10 years 
may total 40 billions or more. 

Taxpayers also may increasingly 
object to costs, but it appears—as 
of now—that a majority of Ameri- 
cans want this country to match and 
surpass Russia in space. 


Just where do we stand in this 
new field of competition? 


The Soviet Union has been ahead 
of us in important respects, but 
leading U. S. experts believe that 
we can catch up if ideas now be- 
ing adopted are successfully carried 
out. In numerous scientific accom- 
plishments, we appear to be ahead. 

Soviet accomplishments include 
the following: 

(1) Launching the first man- 
made earth satellite, Sputnik I, in 
October 1957. (Our first was E2:- 
plorer I in January 1958.) 

(Continued on page 3) 
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SPORTS IN BRIEF 


TEAMS of top amateur golfers from 

the United States, Mexico, and Can- 
ada will compete next weekend (Oc- 
tober 2)-22) at Monterrey, Mexico, in 
the sixth Americas Golf Cup matches. 

One of the features of the tourna- 
ment will be an unusual match in 
which 6 golfers will take part—2 
from each of the 3 countries. Only 
3 balls will be in play with each indi- 
vidual on a team playing alternate 
strokes. 

One of the leading golfers on the 
U. S. team will be Jack Nicklaus, the 
national amateur champion. A senior 
at Ohio State University, Nicklaus is 
considered by some to be the best 
amateur golfer to appear in many 
years. 


NTONIO ABERTONDO, a 42- 
year-old native of Tucunan, Ar- 
gentina, ranks as the world’s leading 
long-distance swimmer after his re- 
cent round-trip crossing of the Eng- 
- lish Channel. He 
became the first 
person ever to 
swim this body 
of water both 
ways without 
stopping. He 
plunged into the 
choppy waters 
near the white 
cliffs of Dover, 
England, on a 
rainy morning 
and about 19 hours later the chunky 
swimmer (5' 4” tall and 210 pounds) 
clambered ashore on the French coast 
22 miles away. After a hot drink, he 
waded back in, and with his powerful 
crawl-stroke he battled the changing 
tides for a full day. His time for the 
round trip was 43 hours, 5 minutes. 














WIDE WORLD 


Abertondo 





PRESIDENTIAL PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When all 
are correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
will spell a well-known name in U. S. 
politics. 

1. He and his grandson both served 
as President. 

2. He followed John Tyler into 


office. 

3. Next President was a military 
man, who fought in Indian wars and 
that of 1812. 

4. He was Chief Executive during 
the War of 1812 with Britain. 

5. Middle name of a President. (His 
last name was the same as another 
Chief Executive.) 

6. A President from California. 

7. We bought the Louisiana Terri- 
tory from France during his Admin- 
istration. 

8. He was 
“silent Cal.” 

9. He became Chief Justice of the 
United States after leaving the Presi- 
dential office. 


sometimes known as 
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Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Argentina. VERTICAL: 
1. Lassen; 2. Costa Rica; 3. Volga; 
1. Peru; 5. Panama; 6. Bogota; 7. 
Vesuvius; 8. Mauna Loa; 9. Katmai. 
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HOUGHTON-MIFFLIN 


THE EFFORT to maintain neutrality created difficult problems for Uncle 
Sam in the period which led up to the War of 1812 


Yesterday and Today 





Change Among Neutrals 


ISTORIANS generally agree 

that France, in becoming an 
ally of the American colonies, 
helped us considerably in winning 
independence from Britain. By 
1793, the French people had over- 
thrown their own monarchy, set up 
a republic, and were at war with 
the British. z 

The French expected us to help 
them in their conflict, and we were 
obligated to do so by treaty. How- 
ever, opinion in the United States 
was divided, with some favoring 
Britain and others supporting the 
French. 

The situation was a difficult one. 
Our country was new, we had prob- 
lems in building our government, 
and we were weak. The President 
and Congress decided that the U. S. 
position should be a neutral one, 
that we would not take sides with 
either of the warring nations. 

As it turned out, we did fight an 
undeclared conflict to protect our 
shipping. The French seized goods 
we were shipping to Britain; the 
British seized our ships that were 
going to France. 


They Won't Take a Stand 


At that time our position of neu- 
trality was somewhat like that of 
many neutral nations today. India, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and a number 
of others are refusing to join us in 
a stand against the growth of Rus- 
sian and Red Chinese communist 
power. 

The Swedes and the Swiss are al- 
most entirely against communism, 
but they cling to their long-held 
policy of keeping out of alliances. 
They maintain, much as we did 
earlier, that as neutrals they can 
carry on trade with both sides in a 
world struggle. Furthermore, their 
aim is to keep out of all wars, and 
they have managed to avoid them 
since the 1800’s. 

India considers itself as neutral 
for other reasons. That Asian 
land’s Prime Minister, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, believes that by avoiding 
ties with either side in the contest 
between communism and democ- 
racy he can act as a middleman to 
keep peace between the 2 groups. 


Both the British and French 
were angry with us for refusing to 
support them. Today, the United 
States, Britain, and our other allies 
are critical of India and a good 
many of the new African nations 
who follow a neutral path. 

The U. S. recognizes that the 
African lands are weak, as we were 
in our early history. Also, Ameri- 
cans are generally sure that Swe- 
den and Switzerland would be on 
our side if a war with Russia be- 
gan. 


Some Seem Pro-Red 


Nevertheless, U. S. and allied of- 
ficials are critical of such countries 
as the new African states, Indo- 
nesia, Egypt, and others—as not 
being honestly neutral. As U. S. 
Ambassador to the United Nations 
Adlai Stevenson has pointed out, 
such countries act more pro-Rus- 
sian than truly neutral. Whether 
they do this out of fear or actual 
sympathy to the communist cause, 
the bad effects for us are the same. 

For example, these countries 
more or less accepted the Soviet 
decision to renew testing of nuclear 
weapons—a decision that forced us 
to take up testing again. The so- 
ealled neutrals made little or no 
criticism of Russia, although they 
did express some concern over the 
renewal of testing. Had we been 
the first, condemnation of us would 
undoubtedly have been strongly 
worded. (India, while not criticiz- 
ing Russia, did make it clear that 
Moscow’s decision to resume test- 
ing made the world crisis even 
more dangerous than it was be- 
fore.) 

We thus face a difficult situation 
in dealing with the “neutral” or 
“uncommitted” countries when the 
future of freedom may be at stake. 





Fires caused more deaths and 
property damage in 1960 than ever 
before, says the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association. The group re- 
ports that fires caused 6,000 deaths 
and damaged or destroyed some 
563,000 homes last year. Property 
losses amounted to $1,500,000. 


Readers Say— 


I am certain that, after having 
listened to Mr. Kennedy’s address 
to the United Nations, we realize 
that freedom and democracy are in 
danger. We must not delay any 
longer programs to keep every dem- 
ocratic ideal alive. We must work 
to stir everyone in the world to 
join with us in enforcing a peaceful 
way of life. 

JAREY LEE ADAMS, 
Marshfield, Massachusetts 
* 

I agree with the opinions ex- 
pressed by Herb Elliott in the arti- 
cle “Australian Outlook on U. S.” 
I can see that we who are compla- 
cent are losing sigiit of the natural 
pleasures in life, which other people 
do not take for granted. 

CONNIE STONESIFER, 
Westminster, Maryland 
* 

I disagree with Herb Elliot’s ar- 
ticle contending that American 
family life is unsound and that we 
place too much emphasis on luxury. 
A minority may be living luxuri- 
ously, but every country has such 
people. Most of us enjoy the beach, 
picnics on the sand, swimming, a 
walk in the country, and other nor- 
mal and inexpensive pleasures of 
life. MICHAEL CONTE, 

Clifton, New Jersey 
- 

I believe that the best way to 
interest people in national affairs 
is to get them into the habit of 
reading news stories and articles 
every day. In order to get people 
to read world news, a good method 
is to start training in school. 

JEANNENE KING, 
Starkweather, North Dakota 
* 

If youth can be induced to take a 
greater interest in public problems 
and political activities, we shall be 
building well for the future. 

Our town has a special day each 
year when students are permitted 
to act as government officials. It 
is a good experience. 

AUSTIA BESSE, 
Starkweather, North Dakota 


WORDS IN THE NEWS 


Coalition. (k6/a-lish’in) A tem- 
porary union for joint action. Co- 
alition frequently occurs in news- 
paper references to a government 
in which 2 or more political parties 
share administrative control. Lack- 
ing an absolute majority, Ade- 
nauer’s Christian Democrats con- 
sidered a coalition with the Free 
Democrats. 

De facto. (dé fak’ts) A Latin 
phrase meaning in fact or in reality 
as opposed to de jure (dé jdo’ré) 
which means by legal right. A gov- 
ernment is sometimes de facto be- 
cause it controls a certain territory, 
but it is denied de jure recognition, 
if the government is not a legally 
established one. These terms are 
currently in use concerning the 
communist regime in East Ger- 
many. 

Fait accompli. (fé-ta-kongplé’) A 
French phrase for an accomplished 
fact, an action already taken. Ex- 














ample: “Before the council could 
muster opposition, the chairman’s 
plan was a fait accompli.” 
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Space Goals 


(Continued from page 1) 


(2) Putting the Lunik I into 
orbit around the sun, after sending 
it beyond the moon, in January 
1959. It is still in orbit and may be 
so for hundreds of years. (Our 
Pioneer IV, launched in March 
1959, is also still orbiting around 
the sun.) 

(3) Sending the Lunik I] in Sep- 
tember 1959 to hit the moon; the 
Lunik III in October 1959 to photo- 
graph the far side of the moon be- 
fore going into earth orbit. (Our 
moon shot in 1958 failed.) 

(4) Shooting the first man, Ma- 
jor Yuri Gagarin, into a successful 
single orbit of the earth in April of 
this year; a second, Major Gherman 
Titov, for 17 trips around the globe 
in August. (U.S. astronauts, Navy 
Commander Alan Shepard, Jr., and 
Air Force Captain Virgil Grissom, 
rode into space but did not orbit.) 

The record thus shows that the 
Russians have a spectacular show 
of firsts, but that is only part of 
the story. The U. S. has made 
great scientific strides that may— 
in the long run—outweigh those 
of the Soviet Union. 

Our space program has been able 
to advance under the direction of 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA) in cooper- 
ation with military groups and var- 
ious other government agencies. 

U. S. space achievements of note 
include: 

(1) Relaying a human voice back 
from space in 1958 for the first 
time. 

(2) Relaying coast-to-coast tele- 
phone conversations and other com- 
munications by means of satellites 
in 1960. 

(3) Recovering rocket capsules 
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THIS IMAGINARY scene—Ameri- 
can explorers on the moon—may be- 
come real by about 1970 
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ROUND TRIP to the moon. 


from orbit with boats, helicopters, 
and swimmers after they have 
dropped into the sea—or by using 
planes to catch them in mid-air—in 
1960-61. The capsules carry instru- 
ments with recorded material on 
discoveries in space, and—starting 
with Commander Shepard—astro- 
nauts who ride capsules back to 
earth. 

(4) Finally, the U. S. can point 
to these impressive satellite totals 
in our favor: 


Satellites fired successfully into 
earth orbit, 52, as against 13 for 
Russia; still in orbit for us, 30, 
as against 1 Soviet vehicle. 


Of the above, 13 U. S. satellites 
are still transmitting information 
of various kinds; no Russian vehi- 
cles are transmitting. In addition 
to the vehicles in earth orbit, the 
U. S. and Russia each have 2 cir- 
cling the sun. 

Our failure to send a man into 
orbit ahead of the Russians has 
been mainly due to a lack of engines 
powerful enough to carry a manned 
rocket into space with safety. 

The explanation is that, almost 
immediately after World War II, 
the Russians began to build big 
rocket engines that could carry nu- 
clear bombs across the seas from 
continent to continent. At that 
time, the U. S. counted on manned 
bombers to carry its atomic weap- 
ons if war should come. 

Our scientists didn’t start work 
in earnest on rockets until the early 
1950’s, after we had learned how to 
make nuclear bombs small and com- 
pact. We then built comparatively 
small rocket engines to fit these 
newer weapons. 

As a result, we now possess rock- 
ets that can carry hydrogen bombs 
as far as we might: want to send 
them, but we have nothing larger 
ready for use at the moment. The 
Russians have the big engines and 
thus hold an advantage. 

Many of our scientists are con- 
vinced that the tide is turning and 
that the new rockets and engines 
we are developing will equal or sur- 
pass those now being used by Rus- 
sia. If this proves to be true, and 
if we can recover our lost ground 
quickly enough, we may still be able 
to beat Russia in the race to the 
moon. 


What are our plans to explore 
the moon, land men there, and 
bring them back to earth? 


The plans are still long-range. 
They may change, but the timetable 
at present runs something like this: 

(1) Continue testing the Atlas 
rocket as a vehicle for putting a 
man into orbit of the earth in a 





kom 5), aaa 
2. CRUISE. Apollo takes 
60 hours to reach moon. 
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These drawings show how it may eventually 
be accomplished through the use of 


powerful Nova and Apollo rockets. 


Mercury spacecraft (the capsule or 
cabin). Last month, an unmanned 
rocket of this type was sent once 
around the globe and its Mereury 
capsule was recovered. A_ robot 
within it imitated man’s breathing, 
temperature, and voice. At least 1 
more such test is planned soon, and 
then—by the end of this year—men 
may be sent into earth orbit. 

(2) Try out the Saturn, newest 
and biggest of space rockets, this 
month. It should outdo any missile 
now being used by the Russians. 
If successful, it should be able to 
send a 3-man crew around the moon 
and back to earth in an Apollo cap- 
sule by 1966. 

(3) By 1967, the U. S. schedule 
calls for the Nova rocket, which will 
stand 250 feet high and have the 
power of a million Cadillac cars. 
It, under present plans, would be 
the vehicle for landing 3 men on the 
moon by 1971. The men would use 
an Apollo capsule as a cabin, and 
their ship would have enough power 
to return them toearth. The Nova, 
as planned, would boost a 50-ton 
ship into space—as against less 
than 5 tons for the biggest Soviet 
craft put into orbit up to now. 

Along with the 3 major steps to- 
ward landing on the moon, there 
will be a number of intermediate 
operations—such as dropping 
instruments on it to analyze the 
landscape and determine surface 
conditions that will have to be con- 
sidered. 

Success in the moon project de- 
pends on solving many problems— 
avoiding radiation dangerous to 
men, getting a capsule off the moon 
and back to earth, and carrying out 
complicated navigation procedures. 
Yet U. S. experts insist that these 
matters can be solved. 


What about other fields in space 
that can be important to us? 


For several years, U. S. satellites 
have been photographing cloud for- 
mations around the globe to help 
determine weather conditions. This 
summer, the Tiros III was sent 
aloft to look for hurricanes. Tiros’ 
pictures made it possible to give 
storm warnings in the Caribbean 
Sea area more quickly than could 
spotters in airplanes. 

Sometime next year, a new satel- 
lite—the Nimbus—will be on the 
watch for weather. With a series 
of these satellites, it will be possible 
to keep an eye constantly on con- 
ditions in every part of the world. 

We've already experimented with 
communications systems in space. 
This fall, American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company (AT&T) has 
started to build a station in Maine 
for commercial transmissions. A 





proaching moon, 
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number of satellites are to be 
launched to relay overseas tele- 
phone calls, and probably TV and 
radiocasts. 

AT&T will share its facilities 
with other companies, under gov- 
ernment orders. Within the next 
few years, additional firms also may 
get into the business. Radio Cor- 
poration of America, for one, has 
programs for intercontinental com- 
munications with satellites. 

RCA has proposed that all radio, 
TV, telegraph, telephone, and cable 
companies around the world join 
hands in a single satellite system, 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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Syria Settles Down 
After UAR Breakup 


Syria is continuing with the big 
task of establishing a new govern- 
ment after having split away from 
Egypt as part of the United Arab 
Republic a few weeks ago. A new 
temporary regime has been estab- 
lished under the leadership of 
Prime Minister Mamoun Kuzbari, 
who says he will govern until elec- 
tions can be arranged within the 
next 4 months. 

Meanwhile, the Kuzbari govern- 
ment is bringing about a num- 
ber of changes in Syria. Business 
enterprises that were put under 
government control by the UAR 
are now being returned to private 
owners. Various political parties, 
banned when the UAR was set up 
in 1958, are again permitted to con- 
duct campaigns for support among 
voters. As of this writing, how- 
ever, the Communist Party contin- 
ues to be outlawed in the Middle 
Eastern land. 


ure 
HOSPITAL HELPER. With a new 
“tele-mike,” patients talk privately 
with nurses and operate radio or TV 
sets. Nurses are thus free to handle 
more serious duties. 


The Reds, incidentally, were 
fairiy strong in Syria before that 
land became part of the UAR. So 
a return to independence may once 
again increase the communist 
threat to Syria. 


Television Programs 
Worth Tuning In 


A few of the outstanding public 
affairs programs being offered by 
TV networks this year are listed 
below. Hours given are those for 
Eastern time—daylight through 
October 28, and standard time after 
that date. 

Youth Wants to Know. Young 
people question important public 
figures on important issues of the 
day. Moderator: Julian Barber. 
Time and network: Sunday, 12:00 
noon, CBS. 

Adlai Stevenson Reports. 
UN Ambassador discusses 
problems with UN _ personalities. 
Time and network: Every other 
Sunday, 3:00 p.m., ABC. 

Update. News program especially 
designed for high school students, 
conducted by Robert Abernethy. 
Time and network: Saturday, 12:00 
noon, NBC. 


Our 
world 


url 


THE “CHINOOK,” one of our largest helicopters, is being developed for 
the U. S. Army. This photo shows it in a “hover” test near Philadelphia. 


Meet the Press. National and 
world personalities are interviewed 
by a panel of newsmen. Time and 
network: Sunday, 6:00 p.m., NBC. 

The Twentieth Century. Filmed 
accounts of world events and com- 
ments by Walter Cronkite. “Revolt 
in Hungary” will be shown Octo- 
ber 22, and “Hungary Today,” is 
to be presented October 29. Time 
and network: Sunday, 6:00 p.m., 
CBS. 

David Brinkley’s Journal. Weekly 
series of news reports reflecting 
reporter Brinkley’s observations. 
Time and network: Wednesday, 
10:30 p.m., NBC. 


Free Speech and 
The Armed Services 


How far should military officers 
go in influencing the opinions of 
their troops on public issues? That, 
in a nutshell, is the question in- 
volved in a study now being con- 
ducted by members of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. 

All our armed forces have a vari- 
ety of information programs for 
men and women in uniform. These 
are designed to acquaint service 
personnel with military rules, codes 
of conduct, and the American way 
of life. From time to time the 
question arises as to how far offi- 
cers should go in “indoctrinating” 
(or instructing) troops, and what 
issues should and should not be 
discussed in these information pro- 
grams. 

That matter was recently raised 
when charges were made that Ma- 
jor Genera! Edwin Walker “indoc- 
trinated” his troops with the views 
of the John Birch Society. An anti- 
communist group, this society op- 
poses various long-standing U. S. 
policies, including the federal in- 
come tax and foreign aid. 

Did the General overstep his 
bounds and seek to convert service- 
men to his point of view instead of 
presenting information designed to 
strengthen patriotism among the 
troops? “Yes,” says Secretary of 
Defense Robert McNamara. The 
Secretary reprimanded General 
Walker and declared: “Army offi- 
cers have no right to use the mili- 
tary establishment to advance par- 
tisan concepts... .” 

“No,” says Democratic Senator 
Strom Thurmond of South Caro- 
lina. The lawmaker feels that Gen- 


eral Walker was merely seeking 
to instill patriotism in the minds of 
the servicemen. He brands moves 
to punish General Walker as “‘cen- 
sorship” and interference with his 
“right of free speech.” 

Write and tell us how you feel 
about this question. 


Red China and UN— 
American Views 


As in the past, most Americans 
oppose admitting Red China to the 
United Nations. That is what Dr. 
George Gallup found in a recent 
survey of how U. S. citizens feel 
about this issue. 

Of the persons interviewed by 
Dr. Gallup’s staff, over two-thirds 
said the giant communist nation 
should not be permitted into the 
UN. Slightly fewer than 2 out of 
10 felt Red China should be made a 
member, and the others were un- 
decided. 

The public opinion researchers 
also asked this question: “Suppose 
a majority of the members of the 
UN decide to admit communist 
China. Do you think the United 
States should go along with the UN 
decision?” 

Nearly half of the citizens que- 
ried said “yes” to that question. 
Over a third said “no” and the oth- 
ers were undecided. 


y of the Week 


Want Space Facts? 
A Useful Booklet 


“Auntie underwent a backout.” 
Do you know what this statement 
means? “Auntie” is space slang 
for an anti-missile missile. A “back- 
out” is the opposite of a countdown 
—used when trouble develops and 
a planned rocket launch has to be 
stopped. 

These are among the thousands 
of space and missile facts you will 
find in “The Space Frontier,” which 
is available for 50 cents from the 
National Aviation Education Coun- 
cil, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Another highly useful pamphlet 
published by this group is “United 
States Aircraft, Missiles, and Space- 
craft, 1961.” It summarizes Amer- 
ica’s air and space achievements of 
the past, and tells about missiles 
and aircraft now in production. It 
costs $1.50. 


Ain’t or Not— 
That Is the Question 


Sternly frowned upon for many 
years, ain’t has finally been ad- 
mitted to polite company, or so says 
the new Webster’s International 
Dictionary. While stating that the 
word is “substandard” in some 
cases, is disapproved by many peo- 
ple, and is “more common in less 
educated speech,” the dictionary 
also says that ain’t is “used orally 
in most parts of the U. S. by many 
cultivated speakers.” 

We believe that most educated 
people will continue to shun the 
word and that those “cultivated 
speakers” who say ain’t do so in a 
humorous vein. 

As the first complete revision of 
Webster’s International since 1934, 
the new volume is an invaluable 
source of up-to-date information on 
our rapidly changing language. 

You can probably see it soon in 
your school library. The official 
title is Webster’s Third New Inter- 
national Dictionary of the English 
Language. Publisher: G. & C. 
Merriam Co. Price: $47.50. 


FUJIHARA FROM MONKMEYER 


BICYCLES clearly are a popular means of travel on the streets of Elisa- 
bethville, capital of rebellious Katanga Province in the Congo 
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News in Brief from 
Around the Globe 


Panama is asking for a new 
treaty with the United States con- 
cerning payments for the use of 
the Panama Canal Zone, which is 
supervised by Uncle Sam. The Cen- 
tral American land wants half of 
all revenues from ships using the 
waterway. Tolls collected last year 
amounted to $50,940,000. This com- 
pares with $1,930,000 a year that 
the United States now pays Panama 
for use of the Canal Zone. 

Spain also wants to negotiate 
new treaties with the United States. 
The nation’s leader, Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco, recently said that 
the 1953 pact, under which we 
grant assistance to Spain in return 
for the right to operate military 
bases there, should be brought “up 
to date.” 

Though General Franco hasn’t 
yet spelled out the changes he wants 


in the U. S.-Spanish treaty, it is © 


believed that he hopes Uncle Sam 
will establish missile bases in his 
country in return for additional 
financial aid. 

Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion (SEATO) military chiefs are 
working on plans to strengthen 
their forces in the face of mounting 
threats from Reds in Southeast 
Asia. SEATO officers decided on 
this action in a fecent meeting held 
in Bangkok, Thailand, to discuss 
signs of increasing communist ag- 
gression in South Viet Nam, Laos, 
and Thailand. 

SEATO members include the 
United States, Britain, France, 
Australia, New Zealand, Thailand, 
Pakistan, and the Philippines. The 
organization is pledged to defend 
member countries plus Cambodia, 
Laos, South Viet Nam, and Malaya 
against Red aggression. 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 
SOUTH VIET NAM is again under 
severe pressure from communists in 
the north. Shown at left: an alert 
South Viet Namese marine. 


Viet Nam Faces 
New Red Assaults 


Not long ago, 300 Viet Cong 
(Viet Namese communist rebels) 
raided the village of Bentranh in 
South Viet Nam. Nguyen Thanh, 
a rice farmer whose family has 
lived in Bentranh for countless gen- 
erations, hesitated to talk to Ameri- 
can reporters about the raid. The 
communists, he said, would come to 
his hut that night and demand to 
know what he told the strangers. 
He feared that the Red guerrillas 
(hit-and-run fighters) might kill 
him and his family if he told the 
visitors about the raid. 

Such is the nature of the Red 
fight for control of South Viet Nam. 
Now that the rainy season in that 
part of the world is coming to an 
end, Nguyen Thanh and thousands 
of other peasants like him can ex- 
pect even more fighting to bring 
hardship and devastation to their 
poverty-stricken villages. 

South Viet Nam is now doing its 
best to meet the mounting commu- 
nist assaults that the country feels 
certain are coming. Not long ago, 
the land’s President, Ngo Dinh 
Diem, asked South Viet Namese 





lawmakers to set aside $150,000,000 
more in military funds this year 
than last, to help fight the Viet 
Cong. 

Will President Ngo and his coun- 
try succeed in stopping the Reds? 
Will Uncle Sam be forced to step 
up aid, and perhaps even send 
troops to stop the communists in 
that part of the globe? Only time 
will bring the answers to these 
questions. 


You Can Win Science 
Award and Scholarship 


Are you interested in science? 
Would you like to win a college 
scholarship in a scientific field? If 
your answer is “yes” to both of 
these questions, you may want to 
enter the Twenty-First Annual Sci- 
ence Talent Search competition be- 
ing conducted by the Science Clubs 
of America. 

October has been designated “Sci- 
ence Youth Month” by the Science 
Clubs. It is a month when students 
are encouraged to join or form such 
a club in their school. It is also a 
time when senior students are en- 
couraged to register with their 
teachers for the Science Talent 
search examination. 

Winners of the Talent Search will 
receive expense-paid trips to Wash- 
ington, D. C., and college. schol- 
arships donated by Westinghouse 
Electric Company. 

Examinations will be given 
throughout the country in Decem- 
ber. Participants also must write 
a 1,000-word science project report. 

For more information, consult 
your science teacher or write to 
Science Clubs of America, 1719 N 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Main Articles in 
Next Week’s Issue 


In observance of United Nations 
Day on October 24, next week’s 
issue will be devoted largely to the 
world organization. 
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Visitor in a school: How many chil- 
dren study here? 

Principal: About 1 in every 5. 

* 

My boss thinks I’m working for him, 
my wife thinks I’m working for her— 
but only the income tax people know 
whom I’m really working for. 

* 

John: Do you believe anyone can 
look into the future and predict what’s 
going to happen? 

Bob: I can. One look at my re- 
port card and I know exactly what 
my father is going to say. 

* 

Employer: May I see your refer- 
ences? 

Applicant: I’m sorry but I tore them 


up. 
Employer: That was a foolish thing 
to do. 


Applicant: You wouldn’t think so 

if you had read them. 
* 

Two men were waiting for their 
morning train. “There’s my boss,” 
said one of them, “and I expect him to 
be just what he is 20 years from now.” 

“Why, man,” objected his companion, 
“that’s unreasonable!” 

“Yep. That’s just what he is now.” 


A lot of us who complain about our 
bosses being dumb might out. of 
jobs if the bosses were a little smarter. 


- 
Lazy: So you think swimming will 
— your figure? 
he: Of course. 
Lazy: Have you seen a duck lately? 
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HAROLD HURSH 


“I fell out of a rocket to the moon.” 


The Space Race 


1. In addition to the plan for send- 
ing a man to the moon, what other 
space projects are being carried out? 


2. Give some examples of space 
flight accomplishments achieved first 
by the Russians. 


3. Tell of some U. S. achievements 
in which we have led Russia. 


4. Compare estimates of federal 
spending on space projects this year 
and next with those before 1961. 


5. Briefly outline 3 big steps ahead 
of us in the effort to get a man on 
the moon. 


6. Tell something about the bene- 
fits in medicine and other fields that 
have come to us as a result of re- 
search by space scientists. 


7. Give several arguments for and 
against engaging in a space race with 
Russia. 


Discussion 


1. Do you believe that the space 
projects are worth the costs? Why 
or why not? 


2. In your opinion, will it ever be 
possible to put a man on the moon 
and return him to earth? Defend 
your position. 


France’s Troubles 


1. What is the state of the French 
economy today? 


2. Tell how De Gaulle acted last 
month to meet certain complaints. 


3. What offer has he made regard- 
ing the Sahara? 


4. Compare De Gaulle’s views with 
those of Algeria’s European settlers 
on the future status of the North 
African land. 


5. What danger does the Secret 
Army Organization present to the 
French government? 


6. Describe the compromise that 7 
ars to be shaping up in the French- 
unisian dispute. 


7. What are some of the reasons 
why De Gaulle has been uncoopera- 
tive at times with the United Nations, 
NATO, and our government? 


Is it your belief that De Gaulle’s 
critical attitude toward the UN and 
NATO should cause us to re-examine 
our policy toward France? Explain 
your views. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What serious problem does South 
Viet Nam face? 

2. Why is Panama asking for a 
change in its treaty with the United 
States? 

3. What changes is Syria’s new 
government making in that country? 

4. Identify D. Brainerd Holmes and 
James Webb. 

5. Briefly state the basic differences 
in the role of individuals in a com- 
munist and a free society. 


References 


“The Man, the Monument Called De 
Gaulle,” by Robert C. Doty, New York 
Times Magazine, May 28. 

“Inside France Today,” by John 
Gunther, Reader’s Digest, October. 





Pronunciations 


Charles de Gaulle—sharl duh gil’ 


Francisco Franco—frin-thés’ké 
fraing’k6 


Ngo Dinh Diem—nyd' din’ dé-ém’ 
Raoul Salan—ri-60l’ si-lin’ 
Viet Nam—vé-ét’ nim’ 
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4 STAGES 


vehicle about 1970. 


Goals in Space 


Concluded from page 3) 


and this may one day become a fact 
perhaps under United Nations 
supervision. 
Along with rockets we already 


have for sending bombs against an 
in time of war, the U. S. is 
developing a new defense system 
A Midas III satellite is 
tested for use in warning 
against missile attack. A number 
of these space vehicles could detect 
the approach of a missile faster 
than is with our 
system in the Arctic. 


enemy 


in space 


peing 


possible radar 

At least 5,000 companies are 
carrying on research and producing 
equipment for space exploration, 
and the work these firms are doing 
has opened up a huge new job mar- 
ket. This market is expected to 
g-ow in the years ahead, and thus 
benefit the economy. 

As a result of scientific and medi- 
cal studies in preparing for manned 
flights around the earth and to the 
moon, knowledge has been gained 
that is benefiting Americans in gen- 


NASA 


NOVA (left) to be ready for experimental use by 1967, may serve as booster for Apollo (diagrams at right) when 3 men attempt to reach moon in that 


eral. For example, new thermo- 
meters, medicines, and treatments 
for certain illnesses have been de- 
veloped by the space doctors, which 
are of value to physicians treating 
regular earth patients. 

A host of electronics machines, 
originally built to fit requirements 
of spacemen, are now being used in 
businesses and factories providing 
goods for the everyday consumer. 
Complicated high-speed computers 
and small, efficient radios are prod- 
ucts of the electronics studies. 
Policemen in some cities are using 
radio transmitters and receivers, 
tiny and easily portable ones, that 
were built for space explorations. 

A new type of valve for rockets 
is beirge used in home-heating sys- 
tems. It eliminates vibrations in 
such equipment. Cooking’ pans, 
capable of resisting extremely high 
heats, are being manufactured with 
materials designed for rockets. 


Are these space projects worth 
the cost in billions of dollars? 


Those who oppose the projects 
reason as follows: 

There is no point to competing 

with Russia just to win a race. 






CIRCUMLUNAR 


Money for defense, yes. Com- 
mercial projects are all right, 
too. But there seems to be little 
point in spending billions of 
dollars trying to reach the 
moon, which is probably an im- 
practical and extremely costly 
dream. It’s true that part of 
the space research leads to 
beneficial discoveries in other 
fields, but most of this research 
has no practical benefit. We 
are paying too high a price for 
the indirect gains that may 
come out of space exploration. 


Those in favor of an all-out space 
program make 
along these lines: 


their 


Men have scoffed at Columbus 
and other explorers of the past, 
but that has not stopped prog- 
ress. We exist in the age of 
space, and we must meet its 
challenge if we are to maintain 
our position in science. Explo- 
ration of the moon is providing 
us with information of benefit 
to earth. We are already en- 
joying economic benefits as the 
space industry grows in size. 
Continuing our projects to learn 
more about the regions beyond 
us is essential. 


—By Tom HAWKINS 


arguments 








U. S. ROCKETS are getting bigger and 
bigger. The early Vanguard had oa 
take-off thrust of 28,000 pounds. The 
biggest one we now have is the Saturn, 
with @ thrust of 1,500,000 pounds, 50 
times more power than that of the Van- 
guard. Nova, with at least 12,000,000 
pounds of thrust, is expected to be 
tested by 1967 and be ready around 
1970 to carry 3 men to the moon. 


Of the rockets shown here, the first 2 
have been dropped. from. our space 





orbit satellites which check on weather, 
relay communications, watch for enemy 
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WASA 


Picture at right shows 2 preliminary journeys of the Apollo, along with eventual goal—an actual landing on moon surface. 





MOON WATCHERS 


D BRAINERD Holmes and James 

" Webb have their eyes on the 
moon. They are faced with the chal- 
lenging task of beating Russia in put- 
ting a man on our nearest neighbor 
in space. 

If Uncle Sam does win the race 
for the moon, Mr. Holmes will be able 
to take at least some of the credit. 














RCA 


NASA 
JAMES E. WEBB (left) is director of National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration; D. 
Brainerd Holmes heads special government 
program aimed at putting Americans on the 
moon before the Soviets get there. 


The 40-year-old electrical engineer 
has been named director of Manned 
Space Flight Programs, a new gov- 
ernment agency that will super- 
vise the nation’s multi-billion-dollar 
m4nned space projects—including the 
conquest of the moon. He will take 
over his new post with Uncle Sam 
early next month. 

Mr. Holmes, who is a Radio Cor- 
poration of America executive, has 
had wide experience in directing 
large, complicated engineering proj- 
ects. He has worked on such mis- 
siles as the long-range Atlas, and on 
the construction of our vast radar 
network to warn us of approaching 
enemy weapons. 

Though he will have wide authority 
over the nation’s manned space proj- 
ects, Mr. Holmes will work under 
the general supervision of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration (NASA). This agency 
is headed by James Webb, who su- 
pervises all of our research programs 
dealing with space flights. 

Mr. Webb, who has just turned 55 
this month, is a trained lawyer and a 
successful industrialist. He headed 
McDonnell Aircraft Company before 
taking over the NASA post earlier 
this year. Though nota scientist him- 
self, Mr. Webb has worked closely 
with men of science during his busi- 
ness career. 

Mr. Webb is no newcomer to gov- 
ernment service. Among the many 
important posts he has held are di- 
rector of the U. S. Budget Bureau 
and Under Secretary of State. 
—By ANTON BERLE 
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Communism 
Dominates the Mind 


This is the sixth in a series of ar- 
ticles on communism, democracy, and 
other forms of political thought. 


OMMUNISTS believe that man’s 

role is to serve the state, rather 
than the other way around. For the 
Reds the individual is nothing more 
than a cog in a national machine. 
They feel that a few top leaders 
are the only ones competent to decide 
which rules, laws, and regulations 
will best achieve national goals. They 
maintain an ironclad dictatorship, 
seeking to control the minds of peo- 
ple and every phase of their daily 
activities. ‘ 

Therefore, individuals living in a 
communist society are not allowed 
to question government policies. 
Newspapers, radio-TV, and even 
music, literature, and art must con- 
form to a pattern set down by the 
ruling group. 

The Soviet leaders, for instance, 
severely criticized and punished one 
of Russia’s greatest modern writers, 
the late Boris Pasternak, because he 
said things they did not like. Dmitri 
Shostakovich, probably the greatest 
living Russian composer, was also 
criticized for writing music that did 
not properly stir people into greater 
effort for the communist cause. 

Individual Russians have no pro- 
tection against arbitrary arrest. Po- 
lice may search and arrest as much 
as they please if they are carrying 
out orders of government officials. 
The accused person is treated just 
the way the Red rulers want him 
to be. 

Communist leaders even go so far 
as to try to stamp out religious be- 
liefs among their people. They say 
that religion softens people—that 
those who are taught to believe in 
God and an after-life will not work 
or fight so hard to better their mate- 
rial conditions here on earth. 





Here are some replies which we 
who believe in democracy make to 
these communist contentions: 


The state should serve man—not 
the reverse. Man exists for the pur- 
pose of developing his own qualities 
and capabilities to a maximum—of 
enriching his life to the fullest. 
Rigid government controls and cen- 
sorship do not enable him to do this. 

Individuals move forward by hav- 
ing varied ideas. When all persons 
are permitted to express themselves 
freely, they develop a much richer 
and better life than if their every act 
and opinion is directed and censored 
by a dictatorship. Each nation, of 
course, must have rules and laws, but 
those adopted in a democracy protect 
individuals and provide them with a 
maximum of freedom, whereas com- 
munist laws do neither. 

Religious and ethical teachings, 
rather than holding back progress, 
have lifted mankind to ever-higher 
levels in every phase of life. Man 
must be free to fulfill his spiritual as 
well as material needs. Religion can 
give significance to our lives, and if 
people turn away from it, they find 
all else to be meaningless. 

Even the men running the Soviet 
Union, who at first tried to destroy 
all religious beliefs and practices 
among the Russians, have had to 
make concessions along this line. 
They still seek to discourage religion, 
but many Russian churches are filled 
to capacity despite government op- 
position. 

In democratic nations, of course, 
there is freedom of religion, of 
speech, and of the press. Our police 


have to obey strict rules in searching 
a person’s home. Individuals accused 











STAFF PHOTO BY JULIAN E. CARABALLO 


PHOTOENGRAVER Jack Webb removing plate from an etching machine 


Interviews on Careers 





Work of Photoengravers 


HE work of photoengravers 

made it possible to print many 
of the pictures that appear in this 
paper. The trade is one of several 
crafts in the printing industry. 

Jack Webb is a trained photo- 
engraver who has spent many years 
at his craft. He is now general 
manager of Southern and Stand- 
ard, Inc., a photoengraving firm in 
Washington, D. C. 

“I supervise the work of our 
photoengravers,” Mr. Webb re- 
ports. “They make metal printing 
plates for illustrations. 

“When I get to the plant in the 
morning, I first get projects lined 
up for our men to work on. The 
work must be carefully planned 
ahead of time. 

“The photoengraver starts out by 
making a negative of a photograph, 
or a line drawing. A print of this 
negative is made on metal—usually 
copper or zinc. The exposed metal 
is then etched by the use of acids, 
which leave a raised surface of the 
picture for use on printing presses. 

“After the picture is etched into 
the metal, it is cut to size and 
mounted on a block. Then the fin- 
ished product, called a ‘cut,’ is ready 
to be delivered to the printer.” 

Qualifications. “Good eyesight 
and mechanical ability are neces- 
sities for this work,” Mr. Webb 
points out. “In addition, artistic 
ability is highly useful.” 

Training. While in high school, 
take as many courses as possible in 
English, chemistry, physics, and 
art. Next, you will be required to 





of a crime are guaranteed a fair trial 
here and in other democracies. In 
contrast with the communists, we 





FREEDOM of worship—a right denied or dis- 
couraged in Red lands 


consider an accused person to be in- 
nocent until proved guilty. More- 
over, we give him every opportunity 
to prove his innocence. 


enter into an apprenticeship pro- 
gram that usually takes from 5 to 
6 years to complete. This program 
includes classroom subjects as well 
as on-the-job training. 

In addition to the care and use of 
fine tools, the apprentice is taught 
to cut and square negatives, inspect 
negatives for defects, mix chemi- 
cals, and operate machines. 

Job outlook. The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor says that employ- 
ment prospects for photoengravers 
are likely to expand moderately be- 
cause of the growing use of photos 
and color in printing. But the 
agency warns that the long-range 
job outlook in this field is uncer- 
tain, because other methods of 
printing pictures are constantly 
being developed. 

Earnings. Your pay will depend 
somewhat upon your ability, expe- 
rience, and the locality in which 
you work. Fully trained photoen- 
gravers are among the highest paid 
craftsmen in the printing industry. 
Their hourly pay usually ranges 
from $3.00 to $4.50. 

Facts to weigh. “The wages are 
good and working conditions in 
most photoengraving plants are ex- 
cellent,” Mr. Webb points out. “The 
trade is highly unionized; so em- 
ployes receive many benefits includ- 
ing relatively short working hours 
and health care. In addition, the 
work is interesting. 

“One drawback is that it is a bit 
difficult to get into photoengraving. 
However, anyone who is really seri- 
ous about getting into this trade— 
and has the necessary qualifica- 
tions—can get a place as an appren- 
tice.” 

Another disadvantage is the un- 
certainty of employment opportu- 
nities for photoengravers in years 
to come, because of the rapid 
changes in the printing industry. 

More information. If possible, 
get in touch with photoengravers in 
your town. The local office of your 
State Employment Service may be 
able to help you find out about ap- 
prenticeship openings in your area. 
So can the labor group to which 
most photoengravers belong—the 
International Photo-Engravers’ Un- 
ion of North America. If this un- 
ion has no office in your locality, 
write to its headquarters at 3605 
Potomac Street, St. Louis 16, Mis- 
souri. —By ANTON BERLE 





COLLEGE AND YOU 


Questions and Answers 


I plan to major in journalism with 
a minor in accounting. Would it be 
possible for me to take a liberal 
arts course for the first 2 years? Or 
should I go to an accredited journal- 
ism school from the start? 


Jem Harrahill, 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Either of these plans is possible. 
It would be wise, though, for you 
to select your journalism school now 
and find out about its requirements 
if you plan to spend the first 2 years 
in a college that doesn’t offer this 
course. Otherwise you may not re- 
ceive full credit for the libera! arts 
work you have taken. 


* 


Can you tell me the names of some 
colleges that offer good programs in 
architecture and road planning? 


Don MacDonald, 
Missoula, Montana 


There are many fine colleges 
offering courses in architecture 
throughout the country, and even 
more that have degree programs 
in civil engineering. The Montana 
School of Mines, in Butte, and Mon- 
tana State College, at Bozeman, are 
good engineering schools in your 
state. 

You can obtain a list of other 
accredited engineering schools from 
the National Society of Professional 
Engineers, 2029 K Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. A list of ac- 
credited schools of architecture may 
be secured from the American In- 
stitute of Architects, 1735 New 
York Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, 


D.C. * 


If I receive a bachelor’s degree en- 
titling me to teach on the secondary 
school level, can I also teach ele- 
mentary school without taking addi- 
tional courses in child psychology or 
classroom techniques? 


Marie Albano 
Lindenhurst, New York 


Generally, a person with a bache- 
lor’s degree in secondary school 
education is qualified to teach ele- 
mentary school as well. However, 
methods of certifying teachers dif- 
fer from state to state. Quite often 
school authorities require persons 
holding a B.A. degree in secondary 
education to take additional psy- 
chology and classroom technique 
courses before certifying them to 
teach on the elementary school level. 


* 


When I enter college in the fall of 
62, I'll be almost totally self-sup- 
porting. My high school grades are 
good, and I have taken an active part 
in extracurricular activities. How 
much aid can I expect from scholar- 
ships, and how can I get such help? 


Jean Baum, 
Hopkinton, Iowa 


There are scholarships available 
that just about pay your entire way 
if your family cannot contribute 
toward a college education and if 
you can otherwise qualify. In the 
weeks to come, we shall discuss 
scholarships and other student as- 
sistance plans in detail in our ca- 
reer column. 

Meanwhile, you can get helpful 
information from individual college 
catalogs and from “Lovejoy’s Col- 
lege Guide,” which may be avail- 
able in your school or community 
library. Published by Simon & 
Schuster, 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N. Y., the book sells for 
$2.50. —By ANTON BERLE 
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French Nation 


(Concluded from page 1) 


of miles of electric-power lines have 
been strung during the past few 
years. 

The farm picture. While France’s 
economy is well balanced between 
industry and agriculture, many 
farmers are discontented today. 

To the casual tourist traveling 
through France, the reason for 
rural unrest may not be apparent. 
He observes big fields of ripening 
wheat and sunny slopes covered 
with vineyards. In the fields every- 
where are tractors and other ma- 
chinery which few farmers pos- 
sessed a dozen years ago. 

Yet many farmers declare they 
have good reason for complaint. 
They say their income has not in- 
creased as fast as that of city wage 
earners. They claim they do not 
receive enough for their products 
while having to pay high prices for 
farm equipment. Many farmers in 
Brittany complain about the poor 
rail service by which their goods 
are transported to Paris markets. 

De Gaulle’s reaction. Late last 
month, the French Chief Executive 
took steps to meet the rising dis- 
content. He increased the price 
of milk by about 8%, a move which 
dairy farmers applauded. Other 
farmers urged additional steps. 

At the same time, Mr. de Gaulle 
gave up certain powers which he 
had held since last April. During 
that month, a rebellion took place in 
Algeria, and the President assumed 
special powers authorized by the 
Constitution in time of crisis. 

Actually, De Gaulle’s use of these 
powers had very little effect on the 
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country. However, his continuing 
to hold them had become an issue 
in the National Assembly, France’s 
principal lawmaking body. Some 
legislators felt that the President, 
by hanging onto these powers, was 
thereby depriving the Assembly of 
authority it should rightfully hold. 

By raising milk prices and by 
giving up most emergency powers, 
Mr. de Gaulle is believed to be in 
a better position to meet any cha!- 
lenge to his government that might 
originate in the Assembly. 

The Algerian dilemma. Bringing 
peace to Algeria is still De Gaulle’s 
No. 1 problem. For nearly 7 years 
Moslem nationalists who demand 
that France give up its control of 
the North African region have 
waged a costly struggle with the 
French army. 
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President de Gaulle has offered 
self-determination to the Algerians, 
providing they end the rebellion, 
but negotiations broke down last 
summer—primarily over the future 
of the Sahara. This inland desert 
region possesses petroleum and 
natural gas which France wants. 

At first, France insisted that the 
Sahara could not be included in the 
self-determination offer, a stand 
which the Algerian rebel leaders 
opposed. But early last month Mr. 
de Gaulle announced a new policy. 
He said that, if Algeria chooses in- 
dependence (as it is expected to 
do), it could take political control 
of the Sahara—as well as_ the 
coastal region—provided that Al- 
geria’s government would enter 
into a partnership with France in 
exploiting the desert’s resources. 

The offer has opened up the pos- 
sibility of further negotiations. 

European settlers. Algeria’s 1,- 
200,000 residents of European de- 
scent pose another serious problem. 
Many of them come from families 
who have lived in Algeria for sev- 
eral generations. 

If Algeria becomes independent, 
the Europeans there know that the 
government will come under the 
control of Algeria’s 9,000,000 Mos- 
lems. The settlers fear they will 
lose their property and will no 
longer be able to make a living. 

President de Gaulle insists that 
the settlers’ rights will be safe- 
guarded in any pact that is ne- 
gotiated with rebel leaders. 

Nonetheless, the Europeans in Al- 
geria are strongly opposed to De 
Gaulle’s offer of self-determination, 
and demand that the African land 
remain in French hands. In sym- 
pathy with the European settlers 
are certain French army members. 

Since De Gaulle assumed office, 
2 rebellions have taken place among 
army units in Algeria. The last 
one occurred 6 months ago when 
General Raoul Salan and certain 
other high-ranking ot‘icers, backed 
by a considerable number of troops, 
tried to seize control] of Algeria. 

This revolt, like an earlier one, 
failed. President de Gaulle pro- 
ceeded to weed out disloyal officers, 
but even so, the fear of another 
military uprising against the Paris 
government worries many people. 
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Underground group. Contribut- 
ing to such a fear is the increasing 
activity of an underground group 
called the Secret Army Organiza- 
tion. A leader of the group, which 
was formed in Algeria but has 
spread to France, is General Salan. 
Sentenced to death after last April’s 
rebellion, he escaped and is believed 
to be hiding in Spain. 

The Secret Army Organization 
seems to be ready to go to any ex- 
treme to keep Algeria in French 
hands. Some of its supporters are 
thought to have made last month’s 
unsuccessful attempt on President 
de Gaulle’s life. Only the failure 
of a bomb to explode as the Chief 
Executive’s car passed over it kept 
De Gaulle from death or injury. 

Trouble with Tunisia. Mean- 
while, France is making progress 
in restoring good relations with 
Tunisia, Algeria’s neighbor, fol- 
lowing the flare-up at Bizerte. 

That city is the site of a big 
military base which France held 
onto when it granted freedom to 
Tunisia 5 years ago with the under- 
standing that French troops would 
withdraw later. Last summer, Tu- 
nisia—impatient with France’s 
failure to give up the base—tried 
to block the flow of traffic in and 
out of the installation. French 
troops immediately attacked the 
roadblocks, and 1,900 casualties 
were incurred before a cease-fire 
went into effect. 

In recent weeks, both France and 
Tunisia have shown a willingness to 
work out differences. It now seems 


likely that Tunisia will not try to 
press its demands until the Berlin 
crisis is over, and that a schedule 
will then be worked out for French 
evacuation of the Bizerte base. 

Other problems. No western 
leader has taken a sterner attitude 
toward Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev’s Berlin proposals than 
has Charles de Gaulle. He feels 
that there should be no negotiations 
between the West and Russia until 
Khrushchev gives unmistakable 
proof that he wants world peace. 

While De Gaulle’s opinions on 
the Soviet Union and communism 
agree for the most part with those 
of U. S. leaders, the French Presi- 
dent differs from his American al- 
lies on a number of other subjects. 
For example, he is highly critical 
of the United Nations, and—like 
Russia—refuses to help pay for the 
Congo operation. 

His dislike for the United Na- 
tions stems from a number of fac- 
tors. He has been angered by UN 
criticism of French actions in Al- 
geria. He has long felt that France 
should play a bigger role in shaping 
UN policies. Determined that his 
country be a leading world power, 
De Gaulle looks unfavorably on 
any international group that might 
curb the influence of France in 
global affairs. 

Also, he has not supported the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO) as vigorously as U.S. 
officials wish he would. He has re- 
fused to put French troops under a 
single NATO command, and has 
withdrawn the French Mediterra- 
nean fleet from NATO control. 

Here again he feels that France 
does not play as large a role as it 
should in shaping policy, but is 
overshadowed by the United States 
and Great Britain. He also dis- 
likes having to depend upon an 
international group for his coun- 
try’s defense. 

To bolster France’s power and 
prestige, the French leader has pro- 
moted a nuclear-power program for 
his country. Today that nation pos- 
sesses nuclear weapons of its own 
manufacture. 

There are moments when U.S. 
officials wish that more complete 
agreement existed between our gov- 
ernment and France on the UN, 
NATO, and certain other issues. At 
the same time, though, they recog- 
nize that the factors which bind 
France and the United States are a 
lot stronger than those which divide 
them. It is in the best interests 
of both that President de Gaulle 
solve the problems confronting him. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 
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